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ing signs of progress, school teaching in formal science has still
much to learn from such admirable productions as the current
Popular Science Educator of the Amalgamated Press, which is
doing its best to perpetuate Victorian lucidity. School books, even
the best of them, are still execrably illustrated, and their design
is imbued with the mediaeval tradition that the function of pic-
tures, if any, is to ornament rather than to expound.

Making the fullest allowance for progress^in the teaching of
the physical sciences, there is nothing to justify complacency
about the introduction of biology into the classroom. The type
of instruction imposed on the schools by university specialists is
just as academic as the old mechanics of perfectly smooth balls
rolling down perfectly flat frictionless slopes. It has few, if any,
explicit contacts with the social applications of biological dis-
coveries or with the everyday experience of children brought up
in congested urban centres, where the aspidistra, the cat, the dog,
and perhaps the plane-tree are the only familiar representatives
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. One is tempted to con-
clude that the universities have thankfully relinquished the duller
parts of elementary courses little changed since Huxley's genera-
tion and barely influenced by the vast developments of agricul-
tural production in recent times.

While it is happily true that educationists are ahead of the
scientific specialist in so far as the cultural teaching of science
demands emphasis on its place in everyday life, the claims of
science in the education of the citizen extend far beyond a passing
familiarity with the way in which society at present uses the
knowledge available for the advancement of human well-being.
What is far more important is a recognition of the potential of
human welfare inherent in scientific knowledge which existing
social machinery fails to exploit for the commonweal. Even this
neglected aspect of the problem which confronts us in designing
a general course of science to take its pkce in the curriculum of
humanistic studies does not exhaust all the issues which should
claim pre-eminence. Others will emerge more clearly if we
consider the dangers with which the preservation of democracy